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Our blessed Saviour, the evening before he 
was betrayed, after supper took bread, blessed 
and brake it, and gave also to his disciples; and 
likewise the cup; and bid them eat and drink 
that he gave them, saying, This do in remem- 
brance of me. St. Paul, who was not present, 


tells the Corinthians, near twenty years after 
Christ’s ascension, that by a special revelation it 
was revealed to him, huw Christ, our blessed and 
(as I may say) dying Lord instituted it in the 


same manner, as the disciples had done. This 
was outward bread and wine. This the Friends 
you have joined with never do; and some of the 
first writers and setters up of Quakerism have 
vilified in such a manner that I will not grate 
your ears with it. 

When God made his covenant with Abraham 
(or promise, as it is frequently called in the old 
and new Testament) he enjoined him that every 
male child at eight days old should have the 
said token or promise marked in his flesh : which 
covenant was everlasting; it made God one of 
the parties, and the child the other. St. Peter, 
in his first sermon to the Jews on the day of 
Pentecost (or Whitsunday) when they with great 
concern asked him what they should do, told 
them they should repent and be baptized ; for 
the promise was to them and theirchildren. And 
St. Paul, in bis epistle to the Galatians, tells 
them that they that are of faith, or believing in 
Christ, the same are the children of Abraham ; 
and a3 many as are baptized into Christ have put 
on Christ; and if ye be Christ’s, then are ye 
Abraham’s seed, and heirs according to the 
promise. It is plain by these scriptures, that 
infants should be entered into convenant with 
God by baptism. Now, if we bring the spirit 
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that actuates the Quakers to be tried by those 
oracles of God, we shall find they are not con- 
formable thereto; for they practice it not, but 
scoff and flout at it. 

The Friends, to whom you have joined your- 
self, suffer the women to teach and preach in 
their places of public worship; which is a reli- 
gion of heathenism; the devil’s chief oracle at 
Delphos being officiated by women-priestesses. 
Now, if we try this spirit by the above said ora- 
cles of God, we there shall find reiterated com- 
mands and express orders to the contrary, and a 
reason given why. One or the other must be 
wrong. Consider, my dear child, from whence 
such a spirit must proceed that emboldens a wo- 
man, in the face of God and man, to contemn and 
trample under foot the positive command of the 
tremendous Lord of heaven and earth. Read the 
first chapter to the Galatians. 

I know very well that the Quakers interpret 
and construe the holy scripture, relating to the 
abovesaid articles, in an inward sense: but, 
blessed be God, he hath left us an infallible rule 
to dctermine the sense of those controverted texts 
by. For he, by the mouth of his prophet Jere- 
miah, in the sixth chapter, saith, “Thus saith 
the Lord; stand ye in the ways and see, and ask 
for the old paths, where is the good way and 
walk therein, and ye shall find rest to your souls. 
But they said, we will not walk therein.” Our 
Saviour saith, the gates of hell should not pre- 
vail against his church; and that he would be 
with them to the end of the world. Now, in 
obedience to this command, inquire for the old 
paths, and the good way; and thou wilt find that 
for more than seventeen hundred years after 
Christ, he had a visible Christian church in Eu- 
rope, in Asia and Africa,—and that in all those 
parts the holy Scripture was and is their rule 
and standard, as to their faith and manners. 
They made use of material bread and wine in 
the Lord’s supper ;— suffered no women to preach 
in churches, &c. This is made good by authen- 
tic records, besides the unerring word of our 
blessed Saviour. We upon search find this to be 
the old Christian path, and the good way; and 
if you walk therein, God has promised that you 
shall find rest for your soul. O my dear child, 
for God’s sake and your precious soml’s sake, an- 
swer not as the rebellious Jews did, that you will 
not walk therein. This is a material point, and 
requires your most serious attention; for there 
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never was a gathered society, or a set of people, 
that held the tenets the Quakers do, since our 
blessed Saviour’s time, heard of in the world 
before the year 1650. So that it is come to 
this, That if there was such a visible church 
upon earth, the Quakers are in a wrong way, 
and a spirit not from God is within and actuates 
them. 

When the Quakers rose in the aforesaid year, 
before education or interest bore sway, their 


meetings were attended with an extraordinary | 


and remarkable power, which shook and con- 
vulsed their bodies; insomuch that even little 
children and strangers going into their meetings 
out of curiosity, were seized with it, and came 
out Quakers. 
logy, he was seized with it in one of their silent 
meetings, and in part convinced by it. This 


power, or spirit, or life, or seed, I charge you | 
strictly to examine, and, as you tender the salva- | 
tion of your immortal soul, to try whether it be | 
of God, or of satan transformed into an angel of | 
If it will stand the test when tried by | 
the rules I have given you above, itis of God; | 


light. 


otherwise reject it immediately. 

This power, life, seed, manifestation, light 
within, or Christ within, &c. (for by their primi- 
tive writers all these names seem to be synony- 


mous) they say every man that is born into the | 
world hath; and, if truly followed, is sufficient | 


of itself, without any thing else, to insure his 
happiness, and to guide him into all truth. 


Robert Barclay says in his Apo- | 
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thing; and is gloried in by the Quakers as an 
excellent piece to support their cause. 

What authority for their tenets but their own 
bare word and say so, did Fox, Burrough, How- 
gill, Hubberthorn, Fisher, &c., and those the 
first setters up of Quakerism, produce, that God 
sent them ? ‘hey wrought no miracles to testify 
it: nay; ifthey had, Christians are commanded 
not to give heed to them contrary to those ora- 
cles of God, the Scriptures; which apparently 
some of those tenets are. 

Our Saviour told the Jews to search the Scrip- 
tures (there being then none but the old Testa- 
ment) for they testified of him; and says that if 
his Father send any in his name, that is, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, him ye will not receive: 
and he points as it were with his finger at those 
times. ‘ Let no man deceive you, saith he, for 
false Christs shall arise, and deceive many ; and, 
if it were possible, deceive the very elect. If 
they say, lo! he is here, or there,—in the de- 
sert, or secret chamber, go not forth; believe it 
not, saith he, I have told you before.” 

Thus, my dear child, I have given you some 
of my advice, experience and assistance, to know 
and discern good spirits from bad; which they 
will assuredly do, if assisted by God’s Holy 
Spirit, which will not be wanting, if you faith- 
fully and daily pray for it. I dare say there is 
not one of the Friends in a thousand in these 


| parts that has taken the pains I have, to find out 
the truth ; but they follow their leaders, as the 


Now, when this is carefully and thoroughly | 
searched into, it is nothing more than the reason | 


and natural light which Christ enlightens every 


man with that comes into the world (not Christ | 
himself ;) which light is fallible, and wants help; | 
and these helps are chiefly the assistance of the | 


holy spirit of God, and the revealed will of God 
written in the old and new Testament. For, in 


it appears how soon the general defection into 
idolatry was; and it is undoubtedly true, that if 


the revealed written will of God was totally dis- | 


regarded by men, in a few centuries mankind in 


general would be heathens and idolaters again ; | 


for then there would be nothing to control or 


try it by. The deists (or free-thinkers) openly | 


and aboveboard do it; believing in God, but 
denying any revealed religion. The Quakers (I 
mean their first setters up) depreciated those 
sacred oracles, setting their own writings or 
speakings above them, and not to be determined 
by them: which I have read myself in their 
books. 

So that what the Friends or Quakers call the 
light within, the power, or seed, &c., the deists 
call reason; and it is one and the same thing, and 
not to be by them controlled or tried by the Scrip- 
tures. The chief tendency of Robert Barclay’s 
Apology, (though I charitably believe it was not 
wrote with that view,) will terminate in the same 


| rize you so to do. 
the times before that was committed to writing, | 





Israelites did Absalom. I have a great deal to 
say to you, but I forbear till I see you, or hear 
from you. I think you are something blame- 
worthy, in not imparting tome that you were 
tempted to change your principles, or faith, that 
I might have assisted you sooner, and examined 
whether your reasons were sufliciert to autho- 
God of his infinite mercy 
grant that what I have wrote may be of service 
to you. God be thanked, your relations are all 
in health, and would be glad to see you here. 
You must not expect to see me at Crosswicks, 
for I am eighty-one years old, but hearty ; God 
be praised. My love to Betsy and her hus- 
band,—to yours, your father, and all other my 
relations. I am, my dear child and beloved 
daughter, your loving father, 
JAcoB DENNIS. 
To be concluded. 


THOUGHTS OF GOD. 


Suppose two persons equally desirous to gain 
your affections ; one far distant, and not expect- 
ing to see you for a long time ; the other always 
present with you, and at liberty to use all means 
to win your love, able to flatter and gratify you 
in a thousand ways. Still you prefer the absent 
one; and that you may keep him in remem- 
brance, you often retire by yourself to think of 
his love to you, and view again and again the 
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mementoes of his affection, to read his letters, them; and so we, by those that have tried us, 


and pour out your heart in return. Such is now 
your case; the world is always before you, to 
flatter, promise and please. But if you really 
prefer to love God, you will fix your thoughts on 
him, often retire for meditation and prayer, and 
recount the pleasant gifts of his providence, and 
especially his infinte mercy to your soul; you 


| 


are found to be truer in our promises than others 
by their oaths ; and to those that do yet prove 
us, we shall appear the same. 

“« King. Pray, what is your principle? 

“R. H. Our principle is this; that Jesus 
Christ is ‘ the trae light that enlighteneth every 
one that cometh into the world,’ that all men 


will read frequently his holy word, which is the| through him might believe ; and that they are 
letter he has sent to you, as really as if it were|to obey and follow this light, as they have re- 


directed to you by name.— Payson. 


EXTRACTS FROM KELTY’S EARLY DAYS OF 
FRIENDS. 
[Concluded from page 631.| 

“Some degree of quietness was at this time 
enjoyed by Friends in their meetings ; the king, 
in good humor with his pleasant reverse of cir- 
cumstances, being disposed to extend his pro- 
tection to them ; “ Richard Hubberthorn,”’ says 
George Fox, in his Journal, “‘ had been with the 
king, who said, none should molest us, so long 
as we lived peaceably ; and promised this upon 
the word of a king, telling him we might make 
use of this promise.” 

An account of this conversation of Richard 
Hubberthorn’s with the king, was published by 
Richard shortly after, and is preserved in Sewel’s 
History, from which the following extracts are 
taken. ‘ 

Having stated to the king the sufferings from 
persecution which Friends had endured, Charles 
replied, ‘ It is true; those that have ruled over 
you have been cruel, and have professed much 
which they have not done.” 

“To which Richard replied, that the same 


ceived it; whereby they may be led unto God, 
and unto righteousness, and the knowledge of 
the truth, that they may be saved.” 

Some further discourse ensued upon the sub- 
ject of the sacrament, in which the lordsin wait- 
ing also joined ; after which the king asked him, 
‘¢ How know you that you are inspired by the 
Lord ?” 

‘“ R. H. According as we read in the Scrip- 
tures, that ‘the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth understanding,’ so, by his inspiration, is 
an understanding given us of the things of God.”’ 

One of the lords in waiting them inquired, 
‘¢ How do you know that you are led by the true 
spirit ?” 

“ R, H. This we know, because the Spirit of 
truth reproves the world of sin; and by it we 
are reproved of sin, and are also led from sin 
unto righteousness, and obedience of truth ; by 
which effects we know it is the true Spirit ; for 
the spirit of the wicked one doth not lead into 
such things.” 

The king and his courtiers both agreed to the 
truth of this; and Charles, apparently well 
pleased with the plain sense of his visitor, then 
said ; -‘ Well, of this you may be assured; that 


sufferings still abounded in the nation; many | you shall none of you suffer for your opinions or 
Friends being in prison, because they could not| religion, so long as you live peaceably ; and you 


burden their consciences by taking the oath of 
allegiance and supremacy. 

“ King. But why cannot you swear? for an 
oath is a common thing amongst men to any en- 
gagement. 

“ R. H. Yes: it is manifest, and we have seen 
by experience, that it is so common amongst 
men to swear, and engage either for, or against 
things, that there is no regard taken to it, nor 
fear of an oath. That, therefore, which we speak 
of, in the truth of our hearts, is more than what 
they can swear. . 

“ King. But ean you promise before the Lord? 
which is the substance of an oath. 

“R. H. Yes; what we do affirm, we can 
promise before the Lord, and take him to our 
Witness in it. But our so promising hath not 
been accepted ; but the ceremony of an oath they 
have stood for; without which, all other things 
Were accounted of no effect. 

“ King. But how may we know from your 
words that you will perform ? 

“R. H. By proving us: for they that swear 
are not known to be faithful, but by proving 


have the word of a king for it; and I have also 
given forth a declaration to the same purpose, 
that none shall wrong you, or abuse you.” 

After a few more questions and answers, the 
king in a courteous manner withdrew. 

At this time the face of affairs, as it respected 
the Society, wore a more smiling aspect than it 
had ever done before. About seven hundred 
Friends, who in the time of the Commonwealth, 
had been committed to prison (for contempt, as 
stated in their accusations,) were set at liberty ; 
and some were even admitted into the House of 
Lords, to specify their reasons for refusing to 
take oaths, pay tithes, or conform to the national 
mode of worship. But suddenly, these flatter- 
ing appearances were clouded with disappoint- 
ment ; for the insurrection of the Fifth Monarchy 
men, causing the seceders generally to be accused 
of a share in it, the Society of Friends, though 
one of the most harmless of the body of dissen- 
ters, were, as usual, stigmatized with the sus- 
picion of being the most offending. 

A declaration of their principles and faithful- 
ness to their king and country was put forth by 
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them in writing, and presented to the king ; | but this worship is eternal. 
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Accustom thyself 


which, George Fox says, “‘ did somewhat clear | to the holy service of this inward temple : in the 


the dark air that was over the city and country; 
and soon after, the king gave forth a proclama- 
tion, that no soldiers should search any house 
without a constable. But the gaols,’”’ he says, 
‘¢ were still full ; many thousands of Friends being 
in prison ; which mischief was occasioned by the 
wicked rising of those Fifth Monarchy men.” 

‘‘ Much blood,” he continues, ‘‘ was shed this 
year ; (1660;) many of the old king’s judges 
being hanged, drawn, and quartered. Amongst 


sent me prisoner from Leicester to London, in 
Oliver’s time. A sad day it was; and a repay- 
ing of blood with blood. But there was a secret 
hand in bringing this day upon that hypocritical 
generation of professors; who, being got into 
power, grew proud, haughty, and cruel beyond 
others, and persecuted the people of God without 
pity.” Perhaps a more living portrait of the 
characters and conduct of those, who, in the pre- 
ceding times, had usurped authority, cannot easily 
be found than in these few lines. 

‘‘ Yet some of them,” says George, ‘ were so 
hardened in their wickedness, that when they 
were turned out of their places and offices, they 
said, if they had power they would do the same 
again. And when this day of overturning was 


us. Wherefore, 1 was moved to write to them 
and to ask, did we ever resist them when they 
took away our ploughs and plough-gear, our 
carts and horses, our corn and cattle, our kettles 
and platters from us? and whipped us, and set 
us in the stocks, and cast us into prison, and all 
this only for worshipping and serving God in 
spirit and truth, aud because we could not con- 
form to their religions, customs, manners and 
fashions? Did we ever resist them? Did we 
not give them our backs to beat, our cheeks to 
pull off the hair, and our faces to spit upon? 
ae then would they say, it was all along of 
us ?” 

He concludes this cogent appeal by stating, 
that, notwithstanding all the depredation, they 
had suffered at the hands of these their enemies, 
Friends could praise God, “that they had a 
kettle, a platter, a horse, and a plough still.” 


Inward and Spiritual Worship ; or the Heart of 
Man the Temple of the Deity. 

The pearl of eternity is the church or temple 
of God within thee; the consecrated place of 
divine worship, where alone thou can’st worship 
God in spirit and in truth: in spirit, because 
thy spirit is that alone in thee, which can unite 
and cleave unto God, and receive the workings 
of his divine spirit upon thee; in truth, because 
this adoration in spirit is that truth and reality, 
of which all outward forms and rites, though in- 
stituted by God, are only the figure for a time ; 


| 


come upon them, they said, it was all along of | 


| 


{ 





| God on the soul ! 
those that suffered, Colonel Hacker was one, who 


midst of it is the fountain of living water, of 
which thou mayest drink and live for ever! 
There the mysteries of thy redemption are ceie- 
brated, or rather opened, in life and power; there 
the supper of the Lamb is kept; “that bread 
which came down from heaven,” of which ‘if 
any man eat, he shall live forever,” is thy true 
nourishment; all is done and known, in real ex- 
perience, in a living sensibility of the work of 
There the birth, the life, the 
sufferings, the death, the resurrection and as- 
cension of Christ are not merely remembered, 
but inwardly found and enjoyed, as the real 
states of thy soul, which has followed Christ in 
the regeneration. When once thou art well- 
grounded in this inward worship, thou wilt have 
learned to live unto God, above time and place; 
for every day will be holy to thee; and, where- 
ever thou goest, thou wilt have a priest, a church, 
and an altar along with thee. Thus, when God 
has all that he should have of thy heart, when, 
renouncing the will, judgment, tempers and in- 
clinations of thy ofd man, thou art wholly given 
up to the obedience of the light and spirit of 
God within thee, to will only in His will, to 
love only in His love, to be wise only in His 
wisdom, then it is, that everything thou dost is 
as a song of praise ; and the common business of 
thy life is a conforming to God’s will on earth, 
as angels do in heaven. 

Copied from my honored father-in-law’s Com- 
mon Place Book, 10 mo. 23d, 1784. J.C. 


Al Narrative of the sufferings of John Philly 
and William Moore in Hungary and Aus- 
tria. 


Among the many remarkable instances of pa- 
tient adberence to the principles of ‘Truth, under 
severe suffering and persecution, which are fur- 
nished by the history of our religious Society, 
there are few that exhibit more fully the con- 
stancy of the sufferers or the mighty power of 
the Lord in sustaining them, than the cases of 
William Moore and John Philly. Of these in- 
dividuals but little account is preserved, and we 
have now no means of ascertaining their birth- 
place, parentage, or the manner of their convince- 
ment. John Philly appears to have been an 
inhabitant of Dover, where he suffered distraint 
in the year 1660, for not paying tithes, and in 
1670 was committed to prison there for teaching 
school without a license from the bishop; and 
being brought before the justices, they tendered 
the oath of allegiance to him, and on his. refus- 
ing to violate the command of our blessed Saviour, | 
‘¢ Swear not at all,’”’ recommitted him. 

William Moore seems to have dwelt in Glou- 
cestershire, for, in 1683, he with a number of 
other Friends was committed to prison en an 
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indictment fora month’s absence from the na- 
tional worship, and in 1686, with fifty-five of his 
fellow-sufferers, was discharged at the Quarter 
Sessions, by virtue of the proclamation of King 
James the Second. 

It does not seem probable, however, that Wil- 
liam was a prisoner there, during all that time, 
for we find his name ina list of persons who 
were tried at Guildhall, in London, on the 8th 
of Tenth month, 1684, on the charge of being 
present at a riotous assembly, with force and 
arms, in White Hart Court; and although the 
witnesses brought to convict them, testified that 
they were in Angel Court, and not White Hart 
Court, yet the Recorder said, if they were any- 
where in the same ward, it was sufficient ground 
to find them guilty. The riotous assembly alluded 
to was a meeting for Divine worship, peaceably 
held in the street, the Friends who were at it 
being stopped there by their persecutors and 
prevented from going to their meeting-house. 

William Moore and John Philly appear to 
have bcen ministers of the Gospel, and travelled 
abroad in the exercise of their gifts. In the 
first month, 1662, being in Germany, with sev- 
eral other Friends engaged in the like service, 
they were drawn under a sense of religious duty 
to proceed into Hungary, to visit a society known 
by the name of the Hortesche Brethren. These 
people were a kind of Baptists, whose minds had 
been measurably enlightened, so as to see the 
inconsistency of war, oaths, &c., with the Chris- 
tian religion, and they consequently refused to 
swear or fight. They had their goods and pos 
sessions in common, and lived in families of sev- 
eral hundreds together. 

To encounter the perils of such a journey, 
among a people of a strange language, of habits 
and manners widely different from their own, 
and professing another religion, in the exercise 
of which they were known to be intolerant, was 
an undertaking attended with so many discour- 
agements, that nothing short of a clear conviction 
of its being a Divine requisition, and a firm trust 
in the protecting care of an omnipresent Provi- 
dence, could have supported them under the 
prospect. After being refreshed with the over- 
flowings of the love of God under the baptizing 
ministry of William Caton, they took leave of 
their brethren in Germany and set out on their 
journey the 29th of the first month, 1662. 

The information they obtained respecting the 
settlements, and the best route to be taken to 
reach it, as well as further directions as they 
passed along, enabled them to make a pretty di- 
rect course, and through Divine favor they reached 
Cushart, a village about a day’s journey from 
Presburg, the capital of Lower Hungary, on the 
16th of second month. Some of the people they 
wished to see, resided at this place, by whom 
they were kindly entertained and had some reli- 
gious service among them, also distributed some 
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books, illustrative of those spiritual views of. the 
Gospel dispensation which the Society of Friends 
hold. 

On the following day William went alone to 
visit another family of the Brethren, and on the 
way experienced a remarkable preservation from 
a wicked man, who seemed disposed to lay violent 
hands upon him, or to knock him in the head in 
order to obtain his money ; but the Lord restrained 
him so that he was not permitted to do him any 
harm. The Brethren wondered at his preserva- 
tion, saying they could not go so far as the next 
village, without being in great danger. 

After having had considerable service in 
preaching to these communities, and endeavoring 
to promote their growth in the life and power of 
the Christian religion, they procured the names 
and ascertained the situations of some more of 
their families, one of which was distant about 
three hundred miles, at a town called Pattuck, 
in Upper Hungary. The Brethren endeavored 
to dissuade them from attempting so long and 
perilous a journey, and wished them to be con- 
tented with visiting such of their establishments 
as were situated in the vicinity of Cushart. With 
this proposal William appeared to be satisfied, 
but John Philly being pressed in spirit to pro- 
ceed to the more distant settlements, and not 
being acquainted with the Dutch language, which 
William was, the Jatter was not easy to leave 
him, and they accordingly set out together. 

Returning to Presburg, they pursued their 
journey towards Comorra, and finding a boat laden 
with meal going to the garrison at New Hausell, 
which was in the road to Pattuck, they joined 
the crew; and when they came near the place, 
the boatmen asked them if they had any ac- 
quaintance there, and whether they had a pass— 
to both of which they replied in the negative. 
On hearing this, the boatmen told them it would 
be dangerous to proceed further, as the people 
were very suspicious of strangers, and either 
they or the Turks, to whom the country was 
tributary, would be likely to put them to death. 
They also informed them that the people at the 
garrison of New Hausell were no less cruel and 
severe, and had put to death some strangers 
whom they found without license on the tribu- 
tary ground. This was very discouraging, and no 
doubt brought our friends under very close exer- 
cise of mind, to know what was best to be done. 
John Philly being still desirous of going to the 
village, which was near, they concluded to pro- 
ceed ; but the boatmen remarked, “ He will not 
take our counsel now, but you will remember it 
and repent when you cannot help it.” These 
words had considerable effect on the mind of 
William Moore, who a night or two before had 
been warned in a dream of those things which 
soon after befell them at Comorra. 

On reaching this place, they were directed to 
the house of a Hungarian to lodge, but could 
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not. understand his language, and the desire to 
converse being mutual, they scnt for a student 
from the college, with whom William conversed 
in Latin. He inquired whence they came and 
whither they were going ; and then entered into 
a discourse on religious subjects. On parting, 
he appeared friendly, and said he wished them 
well, though there was a wide difference in their 
sentiments. 

The next day they endeavored to get across 
the river, and made signs to a countryman to 
take them over in a boat, offering him money. 
He accordingly began to make ready, but a 
Dutch woman coming up, called out, ‘‘ What are 
you abont? The governor will cause that man 
to be hanged directly, if he ferries you over.” 
This put a stop to their proceeding ; they gave 
it up for the present and returned to their lodg- 
ings. On the following day William crossed the 
water on the south side of the town; having 
heard there were many Dutch people and soldiers 
there, he hoped to find some with whom he could 
converse, and to whom he might distribute some 
of the religious books he had brought with him, 
and which he would gladly have found an oppor- 
tunity to send to Pattuck. Coming up with some 
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when some papers were found between the lining 
of his clothes. After this examination he was 
remanded to the guard-house, and iron shackles 
and a chain put on his hands and feet, and the 
officers endeavored to terrify him by threatening 
that he should be roasted alive on a wooden spit, 
a punishment which had recently been inflicted 
on some who had travelled without a license. 
Far from friends and his country, in the hands 
of merciless men, whose oceupation familiarized 
them to injustice and cruelty, destitute of any 
human being who could plead his cause or afford 
him protection, his situation would have been 
forlorn indeed, had he not been enabled to cast 
himself upon the goodness and care of that God 
whom he loved and served, and who is able to 
deliver his servants out of every danger. Con- 
scious that he had committed no crime, that his 
being there was in obedience to the Divine will, 
and that his only aim had been to spread the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ and to promote the eyer- 
lasting welfare of his fellow-men, he was enabled 
to stay his mind upon the Lord, in humble re- 
signation to his holy will. 
Word was soon conveyed to the chief officer of the 
garrison that such a prisoner was taken, and short- 


soldiers, he inquired of them after the country | ly after, two soldiers, carrying burning matches, 


people, but could not meet with any. He then 
asked leave of the guard to walk out into the 
fields, where he met with a sentinei, had some 
discourse with him, and passed on to where some 
people were ploughing. As he returned to the 
town he was met by three soldiers, and having a 
book in his hand, showing the reasons why 
Friends disowned the ministry of the hireling 
priests, one of the soldiers, who belonged to a 
company commanded by Captain Fusch, looked 


at the title of it, and then spoke of some place | 
Wil- | 


in Turkey as being a desirable residence. 
liam replied that he should return from whence 
he came, intending to go back to his companion, 
who had remained on the other side of the river. 
While waiting at the river for a passage, the 
soldier above alluded to, came to him and said 
he must go before Captain Fusch, where he was 
accordingly taken. The captain demanded the 
book, and looking at the title, asked if he was a 
Quaker, to which William, nothing daunted, re- 
plied in the affirmative. This enraged the cap- 
tain, who exclaimed, ‘These rogues show no 
respect’’—calling William “‘a young Huss, who 
had come forth to seduce the people and make 
uproars.” He then caused the soldiers to strip 
him of his clothes and search him for letters, 
papers, &c., and took away his money. William 
meekly remonstrated with them, saying they 
would not like to be done so by; the captain 
replied, “When you get clear you shall have 
your money, but I do not think that will be the 
case.”” He was then sent to the guard-house, 
and in a little while brought before the captain, 
and searched again more strictly than before, 





were despatched to bring him before him. Expeet- 
ing little less than immediate death, his thoughts 
naturally turned toward his beloved fellow-laborer 
in this perilous journey, and he told some of 
the soldiers that he had a companion at the inn 
on the other side of the river, who would wonder 
what had become of him if he did not hear from 
him. This informatiou soon led to the arrest of 
John Philly, although he was innocent of the 
crime alleged against William, of coming into 
the garrison without a license. They were com- 
mitted to separate prisons, William to the stock- 
house, and Johr toa room called the Hungarian’s 
vault, appropriated to the inhuman purposes 
of examiuing prisoners by torture, and of private 


| executions, there being a rack, stocks, and a gal- 


lows in it. 
[To be cominued.] 





WANTED ABOVE. 


A distinguished physician of Chester County 
gave the following beautiful story in a letter to 
a friend: At the commencement of my practice 
I was called to see an Irishman’s child, who was 
laboring under a severe attack of pneumonia. 
The poor little fellow grew worse and worse for 
several days, until, on one of my visits, I found 
him very low, his breathing very difficult, the 
extremities almost cold. The family saw clearly 
and felt deeply the danger. When I left the 
house, the father came out of the door, and as I 
mounted my horse, he said, ‘‘ Doctor, dear, do 
ye think little Jemmy will come out of it?” I 
replied, “The case is very doubtful, but there is 
geome hope.” ‘Sure, Doctor, an’ I haveno hope 
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at all; none in the world, so [ havnt. His 
mother an’ me have often been spakin’ about 
him, so we have, and we never expected to raise 
him. Such children can’t be reared, I doubt ; 
they never stay long. ‘‘ Why?” said I. “ Ah, 
Doctor, he’s so crafty. Ye wad’nt belaive what 
takin’ airs he has wid him—he’s wanted above 
among the blessed.””—Lad. Chris. Annual. 


A remarkable circumstance of a man now resid- 
ing in the South of France, whose name is not 
remembered, as related by Stephen Grellette, 
After his first voyage to Europe. 


He appears to have been a native of Sweden, 
and some years since had occasion to go from one 
port to another on business; and when he came 
to the place from which he expected to sail, the 
vessel was gone; but on enquiry he found a 
fishing boat going that way, in which he embarked; 
and when they had got to sea, the boatmen ob- 
serviug that he bad several trunks on board, 
concluded that he must be rich, and therefore 
would throw him overboard. This he heard them 
express among themselves, which gave him much 
uneasiness, being among such men, and no way 
to make his escape. He, however, took occasion 
to open one of his trunks, containing a number 
books, which they seeing, said one to another, 
“*tis not worth while to throw him overboard, as 
we do not want books.” 
whether he was a priest? and he not knowing 
what better to do, told them he was. At which 
thoy appeared pleased, saying they would have a 
sermon next day, it being Sunday, as they called 
it. This, however, had a tendency to increase the 
anxicty and distress of his mind, believing him- 
self to be as incapable of such an undertaking as 
it was possible for any man to be; for he knew 
not much about the Scriptures, neither did he 
believe in them, nor in any divine revelation 
whatever manifested to man. 

Then going forward they came to a small isl- 
and of rocks in the sea, about a quarter of a mile 
in cireumference, where were a number more 
such like men. By this time he found he had 
fallen into the hands of a company of pirates, 
who had chosen that little spot to deposit their 
treasure in. He was taken to a cave, and intro- 
duced to an old woman, the men telling her 
they had got a priest, and would have a sermon 
the next day. She said she was glad, for she had 
not heard the word of God for a long while. His 
case appeared desperate indeed. Preach he must, 
and he knew nothing about it. If he refused he 
expected death would be his portion; and if he 
undertook and did not succeed, it would be the 
same. 

In this deplorable situation he passed the night 
without power to settle his mind upon any thing 
to offer to the people; and to call upon a God 
whom he had believed to be inaccessible, appeared 
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They then asked him | 
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altogether vain, and he could not devise any way 
whereby he might be saved. When morning 
came he arose and walked to and fro, still shut 
up in darkness and distress, striving, with all his 
might to collect something, but could not one 
single sentence. The time for the meeting to 
begin came, and he returned to the cave, where 
he found them assembled, and a table with a 
Bible on it, and a seat provided for him. Upon 
sitting down, they all continued, he believed, the 
space of half an hour in profound silence, when 
the exercise and anguish of his soul was as great 
as was possible for human nature to bear, with- 
out any way opening to address the people. At 
length these words came befcre him, “ Verily 
there is a reward for the righteous—Verily there 
is a God that judgeth in the earth.” With these 
words he arose, and having delivered them, some 


(other pertinent matter presented, and so on 


from less to more, until his understanding be- 
came opened and his heart enlarged in a manner 
wonderful to himself, to treat on subjects suiting 
their condition, such as the excellent rewards fur 
the righteous—the just judgments of God await- 
ing the wicked—the necessity of repentance and 
amendment of life—the universality of the love 
of God to the children of men—which had such 
a powerful effect on the minds of those poor 
wicked wretches, that they were exceedingly 
broken into tenderness, weeping tosuch a degree 
that the floor was wet with their tears, and he 
was no less astonished at the unbounded good- 
ness, power and love of an Almighty Creator in 
thus interfering for the saving of both his natu- 
ral and spiritual life; and well might he exclaim, 
‘‘ Tt was the Lord’s doing, and marvellous in his 
eyes,” and under an awful sense of the favor, 
his heart became filled with such thankful ac- 
knowledgments as was beyond the power of lan- 
guage to convey. 

Now what a marvellous change was brought 
about by Divine interposition and communication 
between the Almighty and the soul of this man, 
so that he became an humble believer in, and 
happy partaker of its blessed effects on the hu- 
man mind; and they who so lately meditated 
his death, were all love and good will ! 

After the meeting ended the poor creatures 
were very loving and affectionate, willing toshow 
him all the kindness in their power; and 
the next day fitted out one of their ves- 
sels and carried him where he _ wished 
to go; and from that time he became, and con- 
tinues to be, an entirely changed man; from 
sentiments of infidelity to a sincere believer in 
the efficacy and power of the unchangeable Truth 
a it is in Jesus Christ the Saviour of the world. 


Trutu.—“ It requires all our learning,” said 
Archbishop Usher, “ to make truth simple.” 


AMBITION.—The road ambition travels is too 
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erooked for love or friendship, too rugged for 
honesty, and too dark for science. 
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The notice of John Wickham, forwarded by a 
friend in the State of New York, will be found 
in this pumber. It affords an instance of cheer. 
ful religious trust, in enabling its possessor to 
bear up under hardship and privation. Living 
in a remote district of country, with but few ad- 
vantages and separated from friends and neigh- 
bors, he yielded to the operation of the Spirit of 
Christ, manifested within him, became united 
with our religious Society, and was made an in- 
strument of gathering others to that power which 
he had known as an instructor and guide, 
Although worship is not necessarily confined to 
time or place, it has generally been found that 
those who yield themselves to the operation of 
the spirit of truth, feel it a privilege as well as 
an obligation to meet together for the renewal 
of their spiritual strength. 

Outward ministry is not necessary to the per- 
formance of worship, and the reading of this in- 
structive account of John Wickham, we hope 
may awaken a renewed interest in many of 
our members, who are remotely situated in 


neighbourhoods where Friends are few and | wards the close of life, the more firmly did she believe 


In the early days of the Society, the | 


faithfulness of its members under such circum. | ! 
| in our land. 


scattered. 


stances was often the means of establishing a 
meeting, and not unfrequently, in more modern 
times, has a company of Friends been gathered, 
and a meeting established, by two or three hum- 
ble seeking souls sitting down together under 
the free teachings of Him who has promised that 
where two or three are gathered in his name, 
there will he be in the midst of them. We 
would encourage our brethren and sisters who 
are so situated, to seek for a qualification to sit 
down with their families around them and wait 


may open to invite their fri eT peers hee whe 
J oP . to iends and neighbors | a gift is this gift of immortality. 


to participate with them in this profitable exercise. 

By this means, the benefits of religious asso- 
ciation would be experienced, and the spiritual 
health and strength of a neighborhood might be 
promoted by the establishment of meetings for 
Divine worship. 











| 


| 
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Marrisp,—On Fifth day, the 11th inst., according 
to the order of Friends, at the house of Elijah Holmes, 
Naruantex B. Branson, of Hopewell Monthly Meet- 
ing, Frederick Co., Va., to Nancy Houmes, of Goose 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Loudon County, Va. 





Diev,—At Woodbury, N. J., on the 6th inst., of apo- 
plexy, Crarx Coopsr, aged 55 years, an elder of Eve, 
sham Monthly Meeting. 

——,On the 8th inst., at Alliance, Ohio, Joun A. 
Brooks, a valuable Friend of Gloucester County, N, 
J. He being one of the unfortunate sufferers in the 
late rail-road accident at that place. 

, On thel2th inst., at his residence in Woodbury, 
Witriam E. Coorver, aged 45, a member, and for 
many years a clerk of Woodbury Monthly Meeting. 

——,On the 12th inst., Wittram H. Davis, of 
Woodbury, and member of that meeting. 

——, On Seventh day evening, the 13th, at her home 
with her son, Josiah Wilson, in Pennsbury, Chester 
County, Pa., Anice Cuanpuer, aged nearly 82 years. 

This dear mother, whose useful life extended far be- 
yond the limits usually allotted to man, was of a frail 
delicate constitution, but by strict adherence to the 
laws of health, she outlived a large family, (with the 
exception of one brother,) and the generation to which 
she properly belonged. Retaining the powers of her 
mind undimmed by mists of age till near the close, 
she was able to enjoy her social relations—riding out 
and making kind visits in her neighborhood, within a 
few days of hez last illness. At the last Quarterly 
Meeting of which she was a member, her presence 
and labors of gospel love were particularly lively and 
acceptable. 

Her eulogy is written in the hearts of her relatives 
and a large circle of acquaintance throughout the So- 
ciety of Friends in which she has long been an ap- 
proved minister. May they cherish her remembrance, 
and imitate her example of simplicity, and faithful 
discharge of manifested duty, as the most fitting trib- 
ute to her memory. 

Her strict adherence to the testimony against the 
use of slave grown produce, deserves peculiar atten- 
tion at the present time ; and the nearer she drew to- 





and often express, that if Friends had been steadily 
faithful in these things, Slavery would not now rule 


——,At his residence on Yonge street, C. W., on 
the 10th of 12th month, 1856, Samvet Hucues, from 
general debility, in the 72d year of his age. He was 


| from early life zealously concerned for the promotion 


of truth and righteousness in the earth, an acknow- 
ledged minister of the Society of Friends, and his 
services appreciated wherever his lot was cast; and to 
this notice we may add: “ Write, blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord. Yea, from henceforth saith 
the spirit, for they rest from their labors, and their 
works follow them.” 

What a solemn idea, what an awful reality is com- 
prised in these words. ‘* This mortal shall put on 
immortality.” ‘* Dust thou art, and to dust thou shalt 
return.”? But we feel something within us that acts 


. | and thinks independently of matter, or that which is 
upon the Lord, and as strength is afforded, way | material; this, when unclothed from mortality, still 


| 


| 


| Cherry street, in the 30th year of his age. 


exists, will forever exist in bliss or woe. Oh! what 
J. W.—Canada West. 

‘¢ The pyramids shall crumble day by day, 

The mountains and hills shall fade away, 

But the soul shall live, its God to adore 

When all that’s earthly shall be no more.” 

, On 2d day, 8th inst., Nicnotas G. TaYLor, & 

member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting a 

This 
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Friend attended the meeting to which he belonged on 
1st day morning, and took the night train of cars on 
the Central Rail Road for the West, where his business 
called him. While waiting in the station house at 
Alliance for the change of cars,a collision occurred, 
by which he and eight others were deprived of life. 

«¢ Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye think 
not, the Son of man cometh.”’ 





For Friends’ Inte!ligencer. 
JOHN WICKHAM. 


Died, ia Eighth month last, at his residence in 
Harpersfield, Delaware County, N. Y., John 
Wickham, at the advanced age of ninety-two. He 
was for many years an approved minister of the 
Society of Friends, and was remarkable for his 
uprightness and integrity. Having outlived near- 
ly all his contemporaries, there seems to be few 
left to record the exemplary character which he 
sustained through a long life. Though sensible 
of his own inability to do justice to his memory, 
the writer of this felt unwilling that his example 
should be lost, and thus offers the following brief 
sketch. 

About the year 1790, he and his worthy com- 
“panion removed from Duchess County, N. Y., to 
the place where the remainder of their lives was 
spent. They were the first settlers in that moun- 
tainous region, then an entirely unbroken wilder- 
ness, in which roamed the panther, the wolf and 
the ferocious bear, with which they had many 
fearful encounters and narrow escapes. During 
the first years of their residence they suffered 
very many hardships and privations, which it is 
impossible for those who have not been similarly 
situated to realizg. They were many miles from 
a grist-mill, or any settlement whatever, and pro 
visions were often very scarce. At one time, 
before they bad cleared the land sufficiently to 
raise grain, they were under the necessity of sup- 
porting life, for several weeks in succession, en- 
tirely on leeks, a plant that grew wild in their 
neighborhood. On one occasion, having gone to 
mill on horseback (that being the only way of 
getting from place to place, except on foot, for 
there were then no roads), and being detained 
till dark, he started for home, through the dense 
forest, with many gloomy forebodings. The 
ery of the panther and the howling of wolves 
were heard from every side. Once his affrighted 
horse suddenly stopped and trembled. It was so 
dark that he could not discern the form of the 
animal that obstructed his path, but urging his 
horse forward, he bounded on and finally reached 
home in safety, relieving the agonizing anxiety 
of his wife and children. Having faith in the 
superintending care of Divine Providence, they 
endured their hardships with becoming fortitude. 
The want of society was early and long felt to be 
& serious privation. As they had some know- 


ledge of Friends, they made diligent search for 
the nearest settlement. 


On learning that a few 








families resided at the distance of twenty-five 
miles, they contrived to reach them, though the 
way was both difficult and dangerous. Here they 
found congenial spirits and met with them in a 
religious capacity for a number of years. At 
length their own settlement increasing, they 
found strength to hold meetings at their own 
house. It was in due time taken under the care 
of Coeyman’s Monthly Meeting, of which our 
friend was a diligent attender, although the dis- 
tance is about sixty miles. Thus lived this faith- 
ful and devoted pair till they saw their labors 
crowned with success, a meeting settled, a neigh- 
borhvod built up, fashioned after their own 
worthy example, remarkable for its harmony and 
neighborly kindness. The wilderness was made 
to blossom as the rose, and the desert was con- 
verted into fruitful fields. He survived. his 
precious and excellent wife more than twenty years- 

At the time of his decease it was remarked by 
a neighbor, who knew him well, that he had not 
an enemy in the world. His will, made some 
years before his death, requiring alterations in 
consequence of changes in his family, he left 
verbal directions respecting it to his youngest 
son who remained with him; and it isa testimony 
to the influence of a righteous example on pos- 
terity, that a numerous family of children and 
grandchildren, heirs to a considerable estate, all 
agreed to leave the disposition of it to this son, 
as best knowing his father’s mind and will. 

He died as he lived, at peace with God and 
man. I. D. 
Albany County, 12th mo. 14th, 1826. 





BENEVOLENT WOMEN IN HOSPITALS. 


In a work just published Mrs. Jameson gives 
some interesting information relative to the min- 
istration of females of the educated classes in 
hospitals, reformatories, &c., on the Continent. 

“ During my last visit to Paris,” writes Mrs. 
Jameson, “I visited a hospital which I had not 
seen before—the hospital Laborissiére, which 
appeared to me a model of all that a civil hospital 
ought to be, clean, airy, light, and lofty, above 
all, cheerful. I should observe that generally in 
the hospitals served by sisters of charity there is 
ever an air of cheerfulness, caused by their own 
sweetness of temper and voluntary devotion to 
the work. At the time that I visited this hos- 
pital it contained 612 patients—300 men and 
312 women—in two ranges of building divided 
by a very pretty garden. The whole interior 
management is entrusted to 25 trained sisters of 
the same order as those who serve in the Haétel- 
Dieu. There are besides about 40 servants, men 
and women—men to do the rough work, and 
male nurses to assist in the men’s wards under 
the superintendence of the sisters. There are 
three physicians and two surgeons in constant 
attendance, a steward or comptroller of accounts, 
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and other officers. To complete this picture, I 
must add that the hospital Laborissiére was 
founded by a lady, a rich heiress, a married 
woman too, whose husband, after her death, car- 
ried out her intentions to the utmost with zeal 
and fidelity. She had the assistance of the best 
architects in France to plan her building ; medi- 
cal and scientific men had aided her with their 
counsels. What the feminine instinct of com- 
passion had conceived, was by the manly intellect 
planned and ordered, and again by female aid 
administered. In all its arrangements this hos- 
pital appeared to me a perfect example of the 
combined working of men and women. 

‘In contrast with this splendid foundation, I 
will mention another not less admirable in its 
way. 
‘When I was at Vienna, I saw a small hos- 


pital belonging to the sisters of charity there. | 


The beginning had been very modest, two of the 
sisters living in a small old house. Several of 
the adjoining buildings were added one after the 
other, connected by wooden corridors; the only 
new part which had any appearance of being 


adapted to its purpose was the infirmary, in| 


which were fifty-two patients, twenty-six men 
and twenty-six women, besides nine beds for 
cholera. There were fifty sisters, of whom one- 


half were employed in the house, and the other | 


half were going their rounds amongst the poor, 
or nursing the sick in private houses. There was 
a nursery for infants, whose mothers were at 


work ; a day-school for 150 girls, in which only | 
knitting and sewing were taught, all clean, or- | 


derly, and, above all, cheerful. There was a 
dispensary, where only two of the sisters were 


employed in making up prescriptions, homcepath- | 


ic and allopathic. There was a large airy kitch- 
en, where three of the sisters with two assistants 
were cooking. There were two priests and two 
physicians. So that, in fact, uader this roof we 
had the elements on a small scale of an English 
workhouse; but very different was the spirit 
which animated it. 

“In the great civil hospital at Vienna, one 
of the largest I have ever seen, larger than the 
Hotel-Dieu at Paris, I found that the sisters of 
charity were about to be introduced. One of my 
friends there, a distinguished naturalist and phil- 
osopher as well as physician, told me that the 
disorderly habits and the want of intelligence in 
the paid female nurses had induced him to join 
with his colleagues in inviting the co-operation 
of the religious sisters, though it was at first rath- 
er against their will. In the hospital of St. John 
at Salzburg, the same change had been found 
necessary. 

“One of the directors of the great military 
hospital at Turin told me that he regarded it as 
one of the best deeds of his life, that he had re- 
commended, and carried through, the employment 
of the sisters of charity in this institution. Be- 
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fore the intrcduction of these ladies, the sick 
soldiers had been nursed by orderlies sent from 
the neighboring barracks—men chosen because 
they were unfit for other work. The most rigid 
discipline was necessary to keep them in order; 
and the dirt, neglect and general immorality 
were frightful. Any change was, however, re- 
sisted by the military and medical authorities, till 
the invasion of the cholera: then the orderlies 
became, most of them, useless, distracted, and 
almost paralyzed with terror. Some devoted 
sisters of charity were introduced in a moment of 
perplexity and panic ; then all went well—pro- 
priety, cleanliness and comfort prevailed. ‘No 
day passes,’ says my informant, ‘that [ do not 
bless God for the change which I was the humble 
instrument of accomplishing in this place!’ 
“The Marchese A , one of the governors 
of the Hospice de la Maternité, described in terms 
of horror the state in which he had found the 
establishment when under the management of a 
board of governors who employed hired matrons 
and nurses. At last, in despair, he sent for some 
| trained sisters, ten of whom, with a superior, 
now directed the whole in that spirit of order, 
| cheerfulness and unremitting attention, which 
| belongs to them. The Marchese particularly 
| dwelt on their economy. ‘ We cannot,’ said he, 
‘give them unlimited means (des fonds a dis- 
| cretion), for these good ladies think that all 
should go to the poor; but if we allow them a 
| fixed sum, we find they can do more with that 
sum than we could have believed possible, and 
they never go beyond it: they are admirable 
accountants and economists.” ; 





DESOLATION OF PALESTINE. 


In Palestine you are nearly as much in the 
wilderness as when in Arabia ; for as to inhabit- 
ants, they are precisely the things which do not 
exist, for all you can tell, except in the towns 
and villages you pass through. You ride on day 
after day, and you rise over each hill, and you 
| sink into each valley, and except an occasional 
solitary traveller with his servant and his muleteer, 
or a Turkish official with his party, rarely does a 
| moving object appear upon the landscape. No cat- 
| tle are on the land, and no passengers are on the 
highways. How lonely itis! and this loneliness 
strikes you more like that ofthe desert, for it seems 
unnatural because here there should be life, and 
there is none. Sometimes you may make out ata 
distance on the hillside a singlefigure, a man upon 
adonkey. It is the only moving thing your eye 
can detect all round. And so you go on through 
this desolate land. From Jerusalem to Beyrout 
you scarcely light upon one single scene of rural 
industry—not one single scene of life that caa 
be compared with those on the Arab pastures 
from the top of Jabel el Sufar to the wells of el 
Milech. There, in places, the country was full 
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rejoicing picture of pastoral existence in all its 
abounding wealth ; while here, in the country of 
tillage, and towns and villages, the whole coun- 
try seemed to lie under a spell.—Louth’s Wan- 
derer in Arabia. 





From the Nautical Magazine. 
THE SUEZ CANAL. 


To cut through the Isthmus of Suez or Pana- 
ma would be to open shorter and less dangerous 
routes for the navigator, to reduce the expense 
of trade, and to extend commerce by facilitating 
it; to increase the welfure and riches of all; to 
bring nations together, and thus contribute the 
greatness of one to the civilization of another. 
Such is one of the undertakings reserved for the 
second half of this century, already so remarka- 
ble—an era which this great work alone would 
render celebrated. 

Of the two projected canals, that of America 
and that of Suez, the importance is very differ- 
ent. ‘The canal of Suez would unite India and 
Europe. It would re-establish the commerce 
and prosperity, the peave and advancement of 
Europe, Asia, and even Africa; in a word, of 
the whole of this hemisphere, the continental 
superfices of which compared with that of the 
opposite, being in the proportion of 23 to 11. 
To Mr. Ferdinand de Lesseps was reserved the 
honor of attaching his name to this great enter- 
prise, authorized and patronized by the Viceroy 
of Kgypt, Mahommed Said. 

If we compare the mean distances between 
the ports of Kurope and India, by the Cape of 
Good Hope on the one hand, and by the intended 
channel between the two seas on the other, we 
shall find an enormous difference in favor of this 
latter route. This difference will be still greater 
if we remember that a straight line on the chart 
of navigation is far from being the shortest dis- 
tance from one port to another, and the seaman 
can only reach the point for which he is steering 
by following a certain number of successive 
courses, approaching as near as possible the are 
of a great circle. Thus, far from making directly 
for the Cape of Good Hope, vessels leaving Eu- 
rope or the Atlantic ports of North America, en 
route for India, must steer for the Canaries or 
Azores in order to find the trade winds of the 
Northern Hemisphere, to make the coast of Bra- 
zil and sight Cape Frio, or put into harbor at 
Rio Janeiro. This is generally the route for the 
Cape of Good Hope, more justly, perhaps, called 
the Cape of Storms. They then cross the Aguil- 
has Bank, reach Bourbon or Mauritius, and from 
thence steer for India, following the routes al- 
lowed by the monsoons. Vessels in the Mediter- 
ranean again have to contend with still greater 
disadvantages. It often takes them fifteen days 
to reach the Straits of Gibraltar, westerly winds 
generally prevailing in this quarter, where we 
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also find a rapid flow of the ocean waters in the 
Mediterrancan. ‘Thus the voyages to India take 
at least five months or five months and a half, 
the voyages home being rather more direct, with- 
out being sensibly shorter. Ships then run 
nearer to the African shore by reason of the 
trade winds of the Southern Hemisphere, the 
place of call in this case being St. Helena. 

I have myself taken both these routes about 
ten years since. If we now examine the facili- 
ties for navigation in the three seas near the 
canal of Suez, namely, the Mediterranean, the 
Red Sea, and the Gulf of Oman, we find— 

That in the Mediterranean the winds blow 
from the north during the greater part of the 
year, change to S. E. in the spring, and return 
to the north, passing by the W. andN. W. 

That nearly the same takes place in the Red 
Sea, where the North, which is the prevailing 
wind, heaps the waters in the direction of Babel- 
mandel, so that during a calm we observe a cur- 
rent setting northward, evidently arising from 
the elevated waters in the south endeavoring to 
recoves their level. Southerly winds generally 
succeed a calm. 

The Gulf of Oman has two monsoons—the N. 
E. monsoon, which generally continues during 
the winter; and S. W. monsoon, which lasts 
during the summer, and is frequently stormy. 
The change from one monsoon to the other is 
there, as elsewhere, accompanied by a series of 
storms and gales. 

It appears to me from the foregoing, that it 
would be advantageous for vessels to proceed to 
India (by the canal) during the autumn, and to 
return by it in the spring. 

The considerable reduction of the distance of 
European ports from those of India would not be 
the only advantage to trade from adopting the 
canal between the two seas; for not only would 
vessels reach their point of destination much 
sooner, but they would find places of anchorage 
throughout the entire route, and also, what is of 
more importance still, they would meet with 
good markets. The navigator, after having fol- 
lowed the usual easy routes of the Mediterranean, 
would dispose of part of his cargo in the canal 
of Suez or at Djedda, would purchase ivory at 
Massarva, Souaken, or Derbera, which he would 
exchange in India for opium to take to China in 
exchange for silk and tea. He would complete 
his home cargo in colonial merchandise from 
Manilla, the Isles of Sunda, and Ceylon, in cot- 
ton of India or Egypt, in coffee of Abyssinia or 
Yemen, the gum of Soudan or Hedjaz, the corn 
of Lower Egypt, or rice of Damietta, and these 
numerous operations, which now require years, 
would be accomplished rapidly and without dan- 
ger, with small capital and small vessels. In 
short, by reducing the time necessary for the 
operations of commerce we reduce the general 
expense. We make a greater number of the 
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changes feasible in a given time, and facilitate, When they have to cross the Red Sea the 
them to small traders, who are by far the most | Arabs take the precaution of sailing from a port 
numerous. By affording an easier and surer | to the windward of the one they are steering for, 
route to navigation, we find it may be accom- | on the opposite coast; the voyage occupies sixty 
plished by vessels of small tonnage, provided | hours, and is always a time of great anxiety to 
with bills of exchange; in short, it opens the | the masters of these vessels. These masters, 
route to India to coasting vessels, and renders called nakhouda, (from a Persian word), pretend 
tommerce and navigation general. Turkey, Rus- | to take observations with astrolabes of great an- 
sia, Austria, Italy, and Southern Spain, might | tiquity, although this pretension does not appear 
then fit out vessels for India, and these powers | to me to be proved. I mustadd that we rarely 
would find their maritime résources increase in | find a compass on board these dows. The classic 
immense proportion. Marscilles would become | compass of the Arabs only consists of a needle, 
more important, and the ports on the ocean, | more or less maguetic, resting on a cork, which 
Cadiz, Lisbon, Havre, Rotterdam, Hamburg, | floats in some water, and hence we need not be 
would increase their shipping, like England sud- | astonished that one-fifth of the dows are lost 
denly brought near its powerful colony, like | every year. 
Spain and Holland with respect to Manilla and} The sailing of the dows is by no means good. 
Batavia; in short, the increase of trade compe-| I have myself passed forty five days in two of 
tition on the one hand, and the vast diminution | these vessels; namely, fifteen daysin going from 
of expense on the other, would doubtless tend | Souaken to Djedda (about sixty nautical leagues), 
to lessen the rates of exchange. The produce of | and thirty days in going from Djedda to Kessair 
Asia would abound in our markets; the Asiatic | (scarcely one hundred and thirty nautical 
markets would, in their turn, be rich in ours; | leagues). It is true that the wind was against 
and the general good would be the necessary | us; and one-half of this time was employed in 
result. | beating to windward, sometimes still less. There 
All nations would take advantage of the im-| is a great difference between these dows and our 
portance of the trade with India, China, and the | vessels. Thus we may suppose that the intro. 
islands of the ocean. Trade with the Red Sea, | duction of Kuropean vessels into the Red Sea by 
although less considerable, deserves attention;;the canal of Suez would cause a complete 
but, as there is scarcely any carried on at pre- | revolution even in the internal commerce of 
sent, it is very little known, and could only ac- | this sea. 
quire importance by the opening of a canal be- | - 
tween the two seas. The Red Sea, which is so NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 
near to us in a straight line, becomes far distant | I ‘ th P tt dll eae 
when we have to double the Cape Babelmandel; | ,. '” = ae a ae ye nh tegen ‘th 
is as far from us as Pondicherry, and Souaken discovered about the size of a crown piece, wit 








as far as Batavia; Suez, farther still by this 
route, becomes as near as Beyrout by the canal ; 
in short, the two routes measured from the 
Straits of Gibraltar to Souaken are in the pro- 
portion of one to five. 

Very few European vessels are now met with 
in the Red Sea. Every year we see a few be- 
longing to the Parsees of Bombay, and manned 
by Lascars. The internal trade of this sea is 
now carried on by Arabian barques, called dows 
or boutres, constructed at Suez, Djedda, Soua- 
ken, or Mocha, with wood from India to Singa- 
pore. These vessels are of a very small ton- 
nage, are very sharp, and have a handsome sheer ; 
a heavy poop, which hinders their working, and 
lowers it at the stern; they carry one mast, rig- 
ging a square sail ; this sail and yard are struck 
to the foot when they lay-to; about 30 men are 
required to hoist it again, and this operation 
cannot be performed in less than half an hour. 
The tacking of these ships is as difficult as it is 
dangerous. The dows only sail in the daytime; 
they get under way about seven o'clock in the 
morning, sail till about four in sight of the coast, 
then anchor by a grappling iron, or run aground 
on the sand. 


|a convexity, which leads one to suppose it to be 
'a magnifying lens. Now, it has been svid that 
| the ancients were not aware of this power, and 
| the invention is given to Galileo by some, to a 
| Dutchman in 1621 by others, while the com- 
' pound microscope is attributed to one Fontana, 
in the seventeenth century But without a mag- 
| nifying glass, how did the Greeks and Romans 
work those fine gews which the human eye is 
unable to read without the assistance of a glass? 
There is one in the Naples Royal collection, for 
| example, the legend of which it is impossible to 
|make out, unless by applying a magnifying 
'power. The remarkable fact is, that the glass 
in question was found with a stone ready cut 
|and polished for engraving therecn, which stone 
| is now also to be seen in the Museum of Naples. 
| It would appear, therefore, that a worker of gems 
used this instrument. 


FIVE WORDS IN SEASON. 


About two centuries and a half ago, the Legis- 
lature of Scotland enacted that “a good and 
sufficient school” shall be erected and maintained 
in every parish. To these five words, “a good 

| and sufficient school,” introduced into an act of 
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Parliament, not larger than a man’s thumb, is From the Providence Journal. 
Scotland indebted at this day for nearly every EXPLORATIONS IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
solid glory she possesses. During the last two years extraordinary efforts 


sncshtsibllenahi have been made by Europeans to unravel the 
TIME TO ME THIS TRUTH HAS TAUGHT. | mystery connected with the interior of Africa, 


; or Gaines Oban and = pg naa pened se te to 
Time to me this truth has taught— - stu dean bs me Geven ik > alike period. 
C’Tis a truth that’s worth revealing,) nglish, French and Germans have alike volun- 
More offend from want of thought, teered in it, and though success has attended 
Than from want of feeling ; some of the expeditions, many valuable lives have 
If on we would “cheat at been sacrificed. From all quarters, too, has this’ 
eee eee vast continent been entered. First, by follow- 
If we’ve but a word to say, 4 a Q ‘ 2 
There’s a time in which to say it. ing up the Nile, which carries the explorer near- 
Oft unknowingly the tongue est to the centre of the continent. This field 
Touches on a chord so aching, has been occupied chiefly by Germans, whose in- 
That a word or accent wrong, __ defatigable exertions have added much to our 
Pains the heart almost to breaking. knowledge of African geography. Other travel- 
Many a tear of weunded pride, lers, crossing the Great Zahara from the Medi- 
Many a tear of human blindness, t ie hed th apne! Ni 
Has been soothed or turned aside SEGRE, SSVS Then e mysterious Niger 
By a quiet voice of kindness. and the great lake Tchad; and, penetrating be- 
Many a beauteous flower decays, youd the latter, have made known the existence 
‘Though we tend it e’er so much; of vast kingdoms, with populous towns and a 
Something secret on it preys, very considerable civilization, of which we had 


Which no human aid can touch ; 
So in many a lovely breast 
Lies some canker grief concealed, 


no previous knowledge. Farther south, efforts 
have been made both on the eastern and western 


That if touchea is more oppressed— shores, which, latterly, have been attended with 
Left unto itself, is healed. success. Several travellers are now there, who, 
Time to me this truth has taught,— having commercial objects in view, added to an 
(Tis a truth that’s worth revealing,) adventurous spirit, bid fair to penetrate far be- 
More offend from want of thought, yond where the white man ever before set foot. 


Than from want of feeling. The journey of Mr. Andersson, who spent four 


years in the wilds of south-western Africa, has 





I AM WEARY. made us acquainted, through his published nar- 

, rative, with tribes before unknown, and added 
Iam weary of staying—oh fain would I rest Sdonshhe 6 k led fj h 
In that far distant land of the pure and the blest, considerably to our knowledge of its geography. 
Where Sin can no longer her biandishments spread, | This gentleman was imbued with a love of ad- 
And tears and temptations forever are fled. venture ; he was, besides, passionately fond of 
lam weary of hoping—whose hope is untrue, natural history, and a man of science withal. 
As tair, but as fleeting as morning’s bright dew ; But with scientific objects alone in view, he could 


I long ior that land, where blest promise alone 


' t pe accomplish little; he, therefore, very wisely, 
ls changeless and sure as eternity’s throne. 


fitted himself out with wagons, horses, oxen and 
1 am weary of sighing o’er sorrows of earth ; merchandize for a grand commercial expedition. 


O’er joy’s glowing visions, that fade at their birth; The explorations and discoveries of Mr. 
O’er the pangs of the loved, which we cannot assuage; 


; : , t of Walfish Bay, in latitude 
U’er the bliguting of youth, and the weakness of age. Andersson wees = y) 
r sly ithe Oe ~" | 22 deg. 30 min. south, or about 1,000 miles 


Lam weary of loving what passes away— north of the Cape. From this point he pene- 


The sweetest, the dearest, alas, may not stay! 


. a 
1 long for that land where those partings are o'er | trated the country m8 north-easterly direction 
Aud death and the tomb can divide hearts no more. | about 700 miles ; and subsequently, after return- 
I am weary, my Saviour, of grieving thy love ; ing to Cape Town and getting a new outfit, he 
Oh! when shall 1 rest in thy presence above? ° took a more easterly course, and succeeded 1D 
lam weary—but oh, let me never repine, reaching a great lake called Ngami, upwards of 


While thy word, and thy love,and thy promise are mine. | g thousand miles from the coast, in latitude 20 
deg. 30 min. south, longitude 25 deg. east. The 
A SIMPLE RULE. results of this journey are interesting to science 

as well as to commerce. 

To ascertain the length of the day and night, The tribes met with have nothing to mark 
any time of the year, double the time of the sun’s| them from other Africans. Some were thievish 
rising, which gives the length of the night, and | and brutal, leading nomadic lives, and depend- 
double the time of its setting, which gives the} ing for their existence upon such wilds animals 
length of the day. This is a little method of} as they could occasionally entrap and kill ; while 
“doing the thing” which few of our readers| others were found who cultivate the soil and 
have been aware of, raise large herds of cattle. The latter were sta- 
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tionary, living in communities, and in some cases 
held the weaker tribes in subjection. 

The Ovambo was a large nation which possessed 
remarkable traits for Africans. So great was 
the terror of this people for theft, that it was 
punished with death. Magistrates were appointed 
whose duty it was to report all misdemeanors. 
There was no pauperism among them, and aged 
people were carefully tended andnursed. With 
un adjoining nation, the Damaras, when a man 
becomes old and infirm, he is carried into the 
desert and left to be devoured by wild beasts. 
The Ovambo possess large herds of cattle, which 
they exchange with traders for European goods; 
but the greatest advance among them isa know- 
ledge of metallurgy. Copper and iron ore is 
smelted by them, and with rude implements con- 
verted into farming tools and ornaments. 

The greatest quantity of game was everywhere 
found, including the lion, elephant, rhinocerus, 
hippopotamus, zebra, gnu, hartebeest, koodoo, 
eland, quagga, giraffe, hyena, &c. Large num- 
bers of these were killed by the travellers, and, 
except the carnivora, all were found to be good 
eating. At Lake Ngami our traveller discovered 
two new species of antelopes, called by the natives 
the nekong and leche. Both are a species of 
water-duck, and only found- near bays and 
marshes, into which they invariably plunge when 
pursued. Their hoofs are six or seven inches 
tong, which enable them to traverse the weedy 
bogs and quagmires with facility. 

Lake Ngami is the largest body of water in 
south Africa ; in fact, it is the only considerable 
lake within fifteen hundred miles of the Cape. 
It is about seventy miles in length, and from 
seven to nine miles in breadth. it is fed by 
a river called the ‘l'eoge, and discharges a por- 
tion of its waters through another, both of which 
are navigable for canoes. These rivers are be- | 
lieved to extend a long distance in the interior, 
but whether the latter is absorbed by the sands 
of the desert or reaches the sea is unknown. The 
English traders expect to derive much advantage 
from these inland waters. Vegetation, of course, 
is very luxuriant here, animal life abundant, and 
a much more numerous population exists than 
farther south. Namaqua, the land which adjoins 
it on the south, is almost as barren as the great 
desert of Zahara, and being nearly as destitute 
of water, is but thinly peopled. Meteoric iron 
is found here in inexhaustible quantities, and so 
malleable that the natives easily convert it into 
balls for their guns without any previous appli- 
cation of fire. 

From the various statements of the natives, 
our travellers entertained the belief of the exis- 
tence of a large river in the interior farther north, 
unknown to geographers, which empties into the 
sea, and is navigable for many bundred miles. 
Very little is known of the western coast of this 
part of Africa, its extreme barrenness offering 
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no inducements for vessels to touch there. 
Should rivers be found here, even navigable for 
boats, a very considerable trade might be carried 
on with the natives of the interior, with whom 
there is now no means of communicating except 
by very long overland journies. 


HIGHLAND SHEPHERDS AND THE ETTRICK SHEP- 
HERD’S DOG. 

The shepherds of the southern highlands of 
Scotland, from whom Hogg sprang, and amongst 
whom he passed the greater part of his life, 
form a class unique in Scotland, and unparalleled 
in the range of European society. They are 
thinly scattered over the country, and pass their 
days in solitude and seclusion ; their cottages 
are often miles asunder, and during the inclem- 
ency of Winter they may be debarred for months 
from social intercourse by the wreathing snow 
that chokes up their pathway, while even in 
Summer their time is spent in lonely watchings 
on the hills; and their meetings are few, save 
when on the morning of First-day they assemble 
at the church in the valley. Their sense of re- 
ligion is fervent and unfeigned ; the faith their 
fathers bled for has been cherished in its purity, 
and its rites have acquired no gloss or tinsel from 
the glittering but unsubstantial adornments of 
society. They have little of the polish, and none 
of the arts derivable from an intercourse with 
the world. Their interests, their pursuits, and 
their feelings are the same; they are like one 
widely-scattered but soul-united family, who 
participate in every emotion, and with whom 
every feeling is mutual; they are unmoved by 
the storms of mankind around them; politics 
and sectarianism are to them tales of a distant 
country ; they have but one monarch to serve, 
and the same tolling of the village bell unites 
all in the worship of the protecting God. The 
rays of knowledge and of education which have 
glanced through these calm retreats have taught 
them merely to investigate the manners of more 
remote districts, not to change their own. Their 
thirst for information is proportionate to the 
opportunity which their habits afford them of 
gratifying it; and their natural shrewdness has 
directed their taste to the most pure and usefal 
channels. It is seldom that you can encounter 
a shepherd upon the hills that he is not busily 
oceupied with a book, whilst his plaid thrown 
across his arms shelters the beams of the sun . 
from the page over which he has lain down to 
ponder; and every idea he is imbibing takes a 
tinge from the sublimity or beauty of the scenery 
by which he is surrounded. From this daily 
and uninterrupted stream of knowledge, these 
Scottish worthies derive an acquaintance with 
literature and the world unparalleled in any 
equally humble class of men in any country in 
Europe, and excelled by few even in the bigher 
and well-educated walks of life * * * 
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The celebrated Shepherd-poet, James Hogg, 
had a dog named Sirrah. ‘ He was,” says he, 
“beyond all comparison, the best dog 1 ever 
saw. He was of a surly, unsocial temper, dis- 
daining all flattery, and refused to be caressed ; 
but his attention to his master may never again 
be equalled by any of the canine race. The 
first time I saw him, a drover was leading him 
by a rope; he was hungry and lean, and far 
from being a beautiful cur. The man had bought 
him of a boy for three shillings, somewhere on 
the Border, and doubtless had fed him very ill 
on his journey. I thought I discovered a sort of 
sullen intelligence in his face, notwithstanding 
his dejected and forlorn situation ; so I gave the 
drover a guinea for him, and appropriated him to 
myself. He was scarcely then a year old, and 
knew so little of herding that he had never 
turned sheep in his life; but as soon as he dis- 
covered that it was his duty to do so, and that 
it obliged me, I can never forget with what 
anxiety and eagerness he learned his different 
evolutions. He would try every day till he 
found out what I wanted him to do; and when 
once I made him understand a direction, he never 
forgot or mistook it again. Well as I knew him, 
he often astonished me; for when hard pressed 
in accomplishing the task that he was put to, he 
had expedients of the moment that bespoke a 
great share of the reasoning faculty. 


“ About 700 lambs, which were once under | 


his care at weaning time, broke up at midnight 


and scampered off in three divisions across the | 
hills, in spite of all that the shepherd and a lad | 


could do to keep them together. ‘ Sirrah,’ cried 
the shepherd in great affliction, ‘my man, they’re 
a awa.’ The night wasso dark that he did not 
see Sirrah ; but the faithful animal had heard 
his master’s words—words such as of all others 
were sure to set him most on the alert; and’ 
without more ado he silently set off in quest of 
the recreant flock. Meanwhile the shepherd and 
his companion did not fail to do all that was in 
their power to recover their lost charge; they 
spent the whole‘ night in scouring the hills for 
miles round, but of neither the lambs nor Sirrah 
could they obtain the slightest trace. ‘It was 
the most extraordinary circumstance,’ said the 
shepherd, ‘that ever occurred in my pastoral 
life. We had nothing for it (day having dawned, ) 
but to return to our master and inform him that 
we had lost his whole flock, and knew not what 
had become of one of them. On our way home, 
however, we discovered a body of lambs at the 
bottom of a deep ravine, and the indefatigable 
Sirrah standing in front of them, looking all 
around for some relief, but still standing true to 
his charge. The sun was then up; and when 
we first came in view of them we concluded that 
it was one of the divisions that Sirrah had been 
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when we discovered that not one lamb of the 
whole flock was wanting! How he had got all 
the divisions collected in the dark is beyond my 
comprehension. The charge was left entirely to 
himself, from midnight until the rising of the 
sun; and if all the shepherds of the forest had 
been there to have assisted him, they could not 
have effected it with greater propriety. All that 
I can further say is, that I never felt so grateful 
to any creature below the sun as I did to my 
honest Sirrah that morning.” —British Friend. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF TELESCOPE GLASSES, 


The manufacture of telescope glasses is one 
of the most intricate and nice undertakings in 
mechanism. The risk of securing good glasses, 
even afier months of labor, is very great, and 
consequently gives great value to a perfect one. 

The manufacturers first take about 300 Ibs. of 
flint glass and fuse it by a very hot fire. While 
in a liquid state in the furnace, the vessel con- 
taining it is walled completely up and suffered to 
cool very slowly—some glass occupying two 
months in the process. When perfectly cool the 
mass is fractured by a process which is retained 
asecret among manufacturers. The fragments 
being of various sizes, are of different power of 


| reflection, and are worked into glasses propor- 


tioned to their powers. In working them into 
form, the edges are first ground so that they can 
be looked through in every direction, in order 
that it may be ascertained if they contain any 
imperfections, such as cracks, specks of dirt, or 
bubbles of air. 

In case anything of this kind is discovered, 
they arecut into smaller sizes, but if perfect, then 


| they are ground into size and form to suit the 


design of the manufacturer. When this labor 
is completed, they are annealed or heated almost 
to fusing in order to give them a perfect polish 
and shape, and also to free them from brittleness. 
The process is slow and tedious, and requires 
great skill to make them perfect. An object 
glass which was found in the streets of Munich, 
when cleaned up and annealed, was sold for 
$3000, and was only six inches in diameter. 





APPLES AND THE DEMAND. 


The Maine Farmer reports that the apple crop 
of that State, in common with that of most other 
States, is very light, and good apples fetch a high 
price. The market price in Maine is from $1.50 
to $3 a barrel, as to the quality, and the prospect 
is that they will command a still higher price. 

The New York Journal of Commerce says: 
Western apples are selling higher than was ever 
before known at this season of the year. Sales 
were made yesterday at $4 per barrel. Long 
Island pippins coutinue to be put up in large 


unable to manage until he came to that command- | quantities for exportation, at from $6 to $8 when 


ing situation. 


But what was our astonishment | rolled in papers and packed. 
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THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN THE WORLD. 


The principal topic of conversation at Calcutta 
is the discovery of the highest mountain in the 
world. At the meeting of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal on the 6th August, Major Thuillier 
announced that Col. Waugh, Surveyor General 
of India, had completed his computations of the 
positions and elevations of the peaks of the 
Himalayas. The result was, to depose the moun- 
tain Kanchipjinga from its throne as the highest 
point on the earth’s surface. That distinction 
belongs for the present toa peak 100 miles from 
Kanchinjinga, and between that mountain and 
Kanamandoo. The peak is ascertained to be 
29,002 feet above the sea level; Kanchinjinga is 
28,156 feet; and Dewalagirl, the mountain 
which “school geographies” persist in calling 
“the highest mountain in the known world,” is 
only 26,826 feet. The mountain has no name 
intelligible to civilized men, and Col. Waugh 
has therefore ventured to denominate it “‘ Mount 
Everest,’’ after a former Surveyor General. 


CHEAP SWEETENING. 


If the last Congress had voted $75,000 to send 
to South America for sweet potatoes to be cul- 
tivated in Maine, we should have been a good 
deal astonished, and should have 
whether that was so direct and efficient a way 
of sweetening the country as to abolish the duty 
on foreign sugar. But raising cane sugar in 


Louisiaua is hardly less absurd than raising sweet | 


potatoes in Maine. The climate of Louisiana 
does not perfect the sugar-cane any more than ) 


doubted | 
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limb, so that she could not escape. Her nest 
was near by, in which were several half-grown 
birds. As he retired, a company of thrushes 
came with worms and insects in their mouths, 
which they gave to the mother and her young, 
she in the mean time cheering them with a song 
of gratitude. After he had watched them for a 
little time, he released the poor bird, when she 
flew to her nest with a sweet song to her deliver. 
er, while her charitable neighbors went singing 
to their own homes. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


FLovr anv Meat.—Sales of Flour et $6 50—in 
some instances a fraction less has been acceded to in 
order to effect sales. Small sales of better brands for 
home consumption at $6 87 a 7 00 per bbl. Sales of 
extra and fancy brands at $7 00 a 800. There is 
very liitle export demand. Rye Flour is worth $4 00 
per barrel. Corn Meal is dull, at $287 a3 00 per 
bbl. Buckwheat Meal sells at $2 50 a $2 75. 


Grain.—Wheat is dull, but prices are steady. 
Sales of prime new Southern and Pennsylvania red at 
$150 a 152, and $159 a 160for white. Rye 
continues steady; sales of Penna. at 80c. Corn is 
in request ; sales of old yellow at 69 a 70c, afloat, and 
6&c in store; old white brings 67c, and new yellow 
59 a 60c. Oats are steady. Sales of prime old 
Pennsylvania and Delaware at 44 a 45c per bushel. 


1 WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Session ot this 
Institution will commence on Second-day the tenth of 
Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
Terms for Tuition, Board and Washing, $70 00 per 
| session, and no extra charges. 
| For further information address either of the under 
| signed DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE, jr., Teacher. 





that of Maine does the sweet potato. The sugar. Spring House P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 
cane does not ripen itsseed in Louisiana. It can | 





be propagated only by cuttings. Though to en- 
courage a small number of slaveholding sugar- 
planters in that State, Congress has kept the 
whole United States paying an ad valorem duty 
of 30 per cent. on their sugar, which in its vari- 
ous consequences is equivalent to doubling the 
price of every pound of sugar consumed, yet 
these thriftless planters have allowed their cane 
so to degenerate, by planting poor and immature 
cuttings, that the whole business must be aban- 
doned unless they import new and healthy cut- 
tings from the torrid zone. The $75,000 is but 
acrumb. Out of every 10 cents which the free 
laboring man now pays for a pound of the coars- 
est brown sugar, at least 4 cents go the great 
crib out of which slavery feeds. The tax counts 
up by millions.—Boston Telegraph. 


»- SYMPATHY IN TROUBLE. 


A gentleman who for several days had ob- 
served a collection of brown thrushes very much 
excited in some bushes near his house, examined 
them to ascertain the cause of it, when he found 
a female thrush, whose wing was caught in a 


& L. WARD, Piain Bonnet Makers, North West 
¢ coruer 9th and Spruce streets, Philadelphia. 
| 11th mo. 29th.—2m. 


| [REE LABOR GOODS.—Persons who would avoid 
k using the products of unrequited toil, are hereby 
| respectfully informed that an extensive and fully as- 

sorted stock of Free Labor Groceries, also an assort- 

ment of free cotton goods, is now in store, at No, 207 
| Fulton street, New York city, where orders will be 
| promptly executed by the agent, E. Towne; and the 
| Board of Managers of the New York Free Produce As- 
| sociation of Friends, take great pleasure in assuring 
the friends of the anti-slavery cause, that they can 
fully rely on the goods being as represented. 


On behalf of the Board. 
Isaac H. ALiEn. 
Rost. Linptey Murray. 
JonaTHAN Dickenson. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

BOYS.--The Winter Session of this institution 
; will commence the 17th of 11th mo. 1856, and continue 
| twenty weeks. 

Terms.—Seventy dollars per session, one half pay- 
| able in advance, the other in the middle of the term 
| No extra charges. For further particulars address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington County, N. J. 
10th mo., 1856.3m. 





